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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Switzerland—Freedom in the Mountains (pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in Switzerland (p. 8) 

Color TV—Technicolor in the Home (p. 10) 

Peter Pan on TV 


SWITZERLAND 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


Although located in the middle of war-torn Europe, 
Switzerland has managed to stay neutral. Fiercely cherishing 
its freedom, Switzerland has been helped by natural moun- 
tain boundaries as well as up-to-date defenses. 

The Swiss are among the world’s most prosperous peoples, 
thanks partly to neutrality, but also to fine craftsmanship 
and the ability to use their few natural resources well. 


Activities Based on the Theme Article 
PANEL DISCUSSION 

Aims: 1. To broaden pupils’ understanding of Switzer- 
land. 

2. To increase their ability to express in their own words 
what they have read. 

To the teacher: Assign one of the following topics to each 
of seven panel members who plan to take part in this talk. 
They should use reference materials, maps, and pictures to 
darify their discussion. If they wish, the panel members 
may underline pertinént parts of the article and read them 
from Junior Scholastic. 


TOPICS 


1. Size: Give the size relative to some state in the U. S. 
as well as to your home state. How does Switzerland com- 
pare in size with the countries on its borders? What is the 
size of the population? Compare it with your home state. 

2. Geography: What are the best known mountains? 
Which rivers are important? How much of the land is level 
farm land? Tell about its lakes. Give a general congparison 
with your home state. , 

3. Inhabitants: Tell about the French, German, and 
ltalian-speaking groups. Describe how a Swiss keeps his 
citizenship. 

4. Resources: For what products is the country famous? 
What is the source of its wealth? How does the standard of 
living compare with other countries? 

5. Trade: How does Switzerland’s location help? What 
goods does it export? Import? What are the country’s stand- 
ards of workmanship? 

6. Government: What type of government does it have? 
In what ways is it similar to ours? 

7. Defense: How has it managed to remain neutral? On 
what defenses does it rely? 


MAP PROJECTS 


To the teacher: The theme article offers opportunities for 
the children to make several kinds of maps. Some like to 
work on a map of their own devising. Others like to work in 
small groups. Suggestions for making a variety of maps 
follow. 

I. Contour Map. On a sand table or large piece of ply- 
wood, draw an outline map of Switzerland. Mark the names 
of the various countries which bound it in the proper places. 

Build the mountains of a salt, flour, and water mixture, 
which can be moulded into the desired shapes while it is 
moist. Show where the railroads tunnel through the Alps. 

Show the sources of the two great rivers, the Rhine and 
Rhone, and trace their courses over the boundaries into 
Germany and France. Indicate the farm lands on the central 


~ Plain. Put trees on the lower mountain slopes, (sponge rub- 


ber can be cut and painted to represent many objects) and 
snow on the high peaks. When the modeled sections are dry, 
paint the rest of the map. 

II. Map of Resources. On a large piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper, draw an outline map of Switzerland. Reread the 
article and underline all the resources which are mentioned. 
Look through old magazines to find pictures representing 
each of them. Cut them out and paste them on the map in 
the places in Switzerland where they may be found. Don’t 
forget Switzerland’s most famous resources—scenery, hotels, 
and. tourists. 

III. Picture Map. Draw pictures of things which repre- 
sent Switzerland to you. Among them might be a Swiss 
chalet with its steep roof to keep the snow from gathering 
on it, a long horn such as mountain shepherds use, the Mat- 
terhorn, a watch, a skier, the bears in the zoo in Berne, a 
mountain climber with his ropes and poles. 

Paint them in gay colors and fasten them on a cut-out 
outline map of Switzerland. You can get a three-dimensional 
effect by letting the mountains stand out a little way from 
the map and fastening them only on the bottom and sides. 

Do not try to locate things accurately in this kind of a 
map. This should create the mood of a place rather than be 
geographically correct. 

IV. On the Scholastic News Map of the world, put a 
large-headed pin in Switzerland. Fasten a number of dif- 
ferent colored threads to it. Tie the other end of each thread 
to an important city in some European country. Switzerland 
will look like the center of a spider web. 


How We Live in Switzerland 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: As you read about Peter and Monica, you 
probably thought of things you would like to talk over with 
them. Let us put them into class letters. 

First write a brief message as your part of the letter. Pick 
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one thing to talk about that interests you very much. Then 
we will have all the messages read aloud—and those for Peter 
together and then those for Monica. As you hear them, de- 
cide in what order they should be written to make the most 
interesting letter. 

The person whose message is chosen to start the letter can 
add a sentence explaining that a number of you are sharing 
the letter. He will sign his name at the end of his part and 
pass it to the next person, and so on. 


Color TV 


To the pupils: After you have read the article, see if vou 
can answer these questions: 

What are some of the difficulties in bringing color TV into 
homes? Tell about the money angle, the sponsor angle, and 
technical problems. : 

Why it is harder to light a color show than one in black 
and white? 

Why is a stand-in like Teddy necessary? 

How does make-up for color TV differ from stage make- 
up? 


Peter Pan on TV 


Producers’ Showcase (NBC-TV, 7:30-9:30 p.m., E. S. T.) 
will present Mary Martin and the entire Broadway cast in 
Peter Pan on March 7. For the first time a great Broadway 
play will come directly to the TV audience after leaving 
New York. Perhaps you will want to discuss the story of 
Peter Pan with your classes to prepare them for their “date” 
with Peter Pan. Teen-age Heller Halliday (Mary Martin’s 
daughter )—see cover picture—plays the part of Lisa; Cathy 
Nolan is Wendy. See January, 1955, Theatre Arts for addi- 
tional information. 

Suggest students write letters commenting on the show 
after the presentation. These will be brought to the atten- 
ion of NBC. Teacher letters also carry great weight. Address 
letters to Peter Pan, c/o Radio-TV Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
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Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Who is the U. S. Ambassador to Switzerland? (Frances 
E. Willis) 

2. What two big international rivers beginning with “R” 
rise in Switzerland? (Rhine and Rhone) 

3. What language is spoken in western Switzerland? 
(French) 

4. Is the number of color TV receiving sets now in use 
about 31 million, 500,000, or 10,000? (10,000) 

5. What President died in office in 1923? (Harding) 

6. Is Russia’s new premier named Malenkov, Bulganin, or 
Khrushchev? (Bulganin) 

7. Which is NOT a Swiss industry: making watches, 
growing rubber, serving tourists? (growing rubber ) 

8. What clergyman can pole vault more than 15 feet 
high? (Rev. Bob Richards) 

9. To find a crustacean, would you look high in the air, 
under the water, or in a loaf of bread? (under the water) 

10. To go té the Tachen Islands from the U. S., would 
vou have to cross the Pacific Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, or 
Hudson’s Bay? (the Pacific Ocean) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 13 
ACROSS: l-ha; 3-A. P.; 5-Erie; 8-rock; 10-Cox; 1l-ext.; 12- 
tease; 14-Harding; 16-la; 17-ton; 18-R. N.; 20-E. S. T.; 22-San; 
23-hio; 25-Dom; 26-Naval; 28-rim. 
DOWN: l-he; 2-Arc; 3-Act; 4-pk.; 6-iota; 7-exert; 8-resin; 
9-oxén:; 13-Ado; 14-hash; 15-gram; 16-Le; 19-N. N.; 21-tin; 22- 
sol; 24-oar; 25-dam; 27-VI. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 

1. TV NEWS REPORTER (35 points): 1-tiny sea creature; 2- 
Bulganin; 3-labor organizations; 4-public schools; 5-pole vaulter; 
6-50; 7-graphite. 

2. NUMBER, PLEASE! (10 points): 1-188; 2-243. 

3. OFF TO SWITZERLAND (30 points): 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 
5-a; 6-b. 

4. COLOR TV ARRIVES (25 points): 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 





Tools for Teachers 


Mar. 9 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Map (22 by 34 inches, color, illustrated), no 
date, free; Modern Egypt: A Quarter Century of Progress, 1952, 
free; Egyptian Embassay, Press Dept., 2310 Decatur Place, 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. The Emergence of Modern Egypt, 
by J. S. Badeau and R. H. Nolte (Headline Series No. 98, 1953, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Egypt (Focus Vol. 2, No. 4), 1952, 10¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32. 

BOOKS: Egypt, by Alice Taylor, $1.75 (Holiday, A958). 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, by Susan Wilber, $2.40 (Wheeler, 
1940). 

ARTICLES: “Nile: A Drama of Three Rivers,” by F. P. 
Conant, N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 10, 1954. “Atlantic Report 
on Egypt,” Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1954. “The Spotlight Swings 


Egypt 


to Suez,” by W. Robert Moore, National Geographic Magazine, - 


Jan., 1952. 

FILMS: Egypt and the Nile, 16 minutes, sale, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 
Land of the Pyramids, 10 minutes, sale, Castle Films Dept. 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Egypt, 29 frames, Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. Life of a farm family. 
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TEEN = ' Heller Halliday, 13, 
ON STAGE a es ' makes up (left) 


for her part in Peter Pan 


Cover Story rah. MN 4 : just before 
on Page 4 “ 2 ee going on stage (below). 











Heller plays the nursemaid, Liza. Above, she dances the “Neverland Waltz” with the Lion and Kangaroo 








When a guy has to dress up... 
helll wear an ARROW 





- ee 


7 because Arrow Shirts (like the good- 
looking Par, above) are made in your ex- 
act sleeve length and collar size. They look 
good, and feel good always. 


Pick a Par, a Radnor (left), or any other 
Arrow Boy’s Shirt. You can count on com- 
fort, looks and fit that take all the strain out 
of dressing up. All “Sanforized” labeled. In 
Grad collar sizes, 1214-1414. $3.65 up. Also 
in Junior sizes, 4-12. $2.95 up. 


ARROW 


”” GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co.,Jne. 
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Sovfoto 


Khrushchev, Communist party leader, is speaking. Malenkov sits at far left. 


NEW COMMUNIST BOSSES MAP 
CHANGES IN RUSSIA'S COURSE 


“What's going on in Russia?” 

The world asked this question 
after hearing the news that Georgi 
Malenkov had resigned as Russia's 
premier. (See last weeks news 
pages.) He had been premier since 
Joseph Stalin died in March, 1953. 

Stalin was Russia's dictator for 29 
years. Malenkov had worked closely 
with Stalin for a long time. He had 
been Stalin’s secretary, and became 
the leader of Russia’s only political 
party, the Communist party. 

This month, at a meeting of Rus- 
sia’s parliament (the Supreme So- 
viet) Malenkov quit as premier. He 
said he had been a poor leader and 
did not have enough experience to 
be premier. Malenkov himself took 
the blame for failure of Russia’s 
farms to produce as large crops as 
Communist leaders wanted. 

After Malenkov quit, there was 
a “shake-up” of jobs among top- 
ranking Russian Communists. 

Malenkov took a less important 
job. He became a deputy (assistant) 
premier. And he was put in charge 
of Russia’s electric power stations. 

Nikolai Bulganin took Malenkov’s 
place as premier. He holds the high- 
est rank in the Russian army—mar- 
shal. He has not commanded troops 





in battle. He is a Communist politi- 
cian who was given the job of keep- 
ing the Russian army loyal to the 
Communist bosses. 

Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov rose 
from deputy minister of defense to 
minister of defense. He was one of 
Russia's best field commanders 
during World War II. (President 
Eisenhower, who was Allied com- 
mander in Europe during the war, 
considered Zhukov a “good friend” 
when the war ended.) 


“TOUGH” SPEECH 


After Malenkov- resigned, Vyache- 
slav M. Molotov—Russia’s foreign 
minister—made a “tough” speech. 
He boasted that Russia is stronger 
than the U.S. He said Russia had 
developed hydrogen bombs with 
“such success that the U.S. could 
appear backward.” 

In Washington, D.C.. President 
Eisenhower remained calm over the 
news of the shake-up and Molotov’s 
speech. He said the shake-up in- 
dicates that the Russians are not at 
all satisfied with their government. 
The President said that it would be a 
“rather remarkable feat” if Russia’s 
atomic strength had become greater 
than ours. 


ROUNDUP 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Observers are now asking: 

1. Does the shake-up mean Russia 
will become more of a threat to the 
U.S. and to world peace than she 
has been before? 

The course charted by Russia's 
new Red bosses isn’t encouraging 
for world peace. The USS. is the No. 
1 target of their war-like speeches. 
Our Government leaders say 
must keep alert—and strong. 

2. Will Russia’s new bosses con- 
centrate on building up her armed 
forces—even more than in the past? 

Malenkov talked of having Russia 
turn out more goods that the people 
could use, such as furniture, wash- 
ing machines, radios, TV sets. But 
the new Red bosses have made it 
clear that these goods will take a 
“back seat.” The Communist leaders 
will try even harder than ever to 
build up war materials, arms facto- 
ries, steel plants, machinery. 

3. Who is the real boss in Russia? 

Some observers say: “Keep your 
eyes on Nikita Khrushchev.” He's 
the first secretary of the Communist 
party in Russia. Although “first sec- 
retary” may not sound important. 
don't let it fool you. The first secre- 
tary is the chief official of the 
Communist party. The party's top 
officials give orders to the govern- 
ment. Some observers believe that 
although Bulganin is premier, he'll 
take orders from Khrushchev. 

Other observers point out that two 
military men—Bulganin and Zhukov 
—have shot up to the top. Does this 
mean that army leaders someday 
might become Russia’s rulers? 


INSIDE RUSSIA 


One thing is certain. The shake- 
up doesn't mean that Russia will 
become any more like a real democ- 
racy. Russia’s Red bosses aren't likely 
to relax their grip on the daily lives 
of 200,000,000 Russians. 

Russia is the world’s largest coun- 
try in area. It is three times as big as 
the U.S. Both countries have about 
the same amount of good farmland. 
Russia produces more _ industrial 


we 


goods than any other nation except 
the U.S. But Russia’s industrial out- 
put is only about a third of ours. 
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30,000 Are Taken Off 
Tachens by 7th Fleet 


The job has been done—and done 
well—by the U.S. Seventh Fleet. In 
five days, the fleet helped take 15,000 
Chinese Nationalist troops and an 
equal number of civilians off the 
lachen Islands. (See last week's is- 
sue.) All were brought to Formosa. 
200 miles to the south 

The Seventh Fleet used 132 ships 
\bout 500 planes flew overhead. The 
planes were an “umbrella” to protect 
the ships in case they were attacked 
hy Communists on China’s mainland, 
i few miles away. But the Reds did 
not attack. Now that the Nationalist 
troops have left, the Communists are 
expected to take over the Tachens. 

Meanwhile, by a vote of 64 to 4, 
the U.S. Senate approved a mutual 
lefense treaty with the Nationalists. 
Che U.S. promises to help the Na- 
tionalists if the Communists attack 
Formosa or the nearby Pescadores 
Islands. But the treaty does not 
promise U.S. support if the National- 
ists attack the mainland on their own 


We Must Build More Schools, 


President Tells Our Congress 


The U.S. needs about 370,000 more 
classrooms, President Eisenhower 
told Congress this month. And ev- 
ery year, as more and more stu- 
dents enter school, thousands more 
classrooms are needed. The Presi- 
dent said the U.S. must build enough 
new schools every year to provide 
at least 50,000 classrooms. 

He proposed a program for build- 
ing seven billion dollars worth of 
new public schools during the next 
three years. Congress would supply 
money to the states for building new 
schools. It also would help the states 
raise money for the same purpose. 


AFL and ClO Agree to Merge 


Our two largest labor organiza- 
tions have agreed to merge into one 
single federation. 

They are the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL), and the Comgress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO). The 
AFL has about 10 million members, 
the CIO about five million members. 

Plans for the merger have yet to 
be voted upon by members of both 
unions. They are expected to ap- 
prove before the end of the year 


OS ame 





International News photo 


HOW DOES A POLE VAULTER 
CARRY HIS POLE AROUND? 


A vaulting pole is from 12 to 16 
feet long. It comes in one piece of 
steel, aluminum, or bamboo wood. 
It can't be broken down by sections 
and put together again. “It’s a clumsy 
thing to carry around,” says the Rev. 
Robert E. Richards of Champaign, 
Ill. His steel pole is 16 feet long. 

Richards has been a pole vaulter 
since his college days in the 1940s. 
He has cleared 15 feet more than 
60 times (see above), an all-time 
record. Richards’ highest mark is 15 
teet, five inches. He’s confident that 
he'll break the world’s record of 15 
feet, 7 and % inches. It was made in 
1942 by Cornelius Warmerdam of 
Pasadena, Calif. 

“A pole vaulter has trouble getting 
places with his pole,” Richards ex- 
plains. He has traveled more than 
350,000 miles to and from sport are- 
nas. The pole has been strapped to 
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the roofs of taxis and buses. Some- 
times Richards has had to “walk it 
in” from distant airports and rail- 
road stations. 

His favorite story is about the 
time he was on his way to a practice 
session in New York City. Richards 
couldn't find a cab driver willing to 
give him a ride. So he “smuggled” 
the pole through an open window of 
a subway car—and laid the pole on 
the floor. 

Don Laz, another expert Illinois 
pole vaulter, also has had his hands 
full. Once he couldn't find a taxi that 
would carry his pole from a Cleve- 
land airport. Laz had no time to 
spare. He told his troubles to police 
in a patrol car. They strapped the 
pole to the car. With its siren wail- 
ing, the car rushed Laz to the city 


Sth Grade Boys “Show Up” 
Girls by Dressing TOO Well 


ATTENTION ALL GIRLS! Here's 
what happened in the McFarland 
Street school in Dover, N.].: 

One day this month all 70 eighth 
grade boys came to class dressed up 
—but really dressed up. Every boy 
wore his best suit (cleaned and 
pressed), a white shirt, a neatly 
knotted tie. His hair was combed and 
brushed, his shoes highly polished. 

Why? 

It was the boys’ way of “showing 
up” the girls. The boys were tired of 
seeing the girls dressed sloppily in 
blue jeans, saddle shoes, men’s shirts 
with the tails sticking out. 

At last reports, the girls were 
highly impressed—and ready to 
change their ways. 


COVER STORY 


For the first time, an entire Broad- 
way play with its original cast will 
be presented on TV after finishing 
its New York run. The play is Peter 
Pan, by Sir James Barrie. It will be 
shown on “Producers’ Showcase” over 
NBC-TV, 7:30-9:30 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time. 

Star of the play is Mary Martin. 
who has appeared in many Broad- 
way hit shows. She takes the part 
of Peter Pan, the boy who never 
grew up. Her daughter, Heller, 15. 
(shown on our front cover) plays 
the part of Liza, the nursemaid of 
the Darling children. 
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News in a Nutshell 














Hats off to the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice! It's celebrating its golden anni- 
versary- this year. The service was 
50 years old on February 1. 

Exhibits will soon go on display 
across the U. S. to call attention to 
the Service's work since 1905. In 
that year President Theodore Roose- 
velt set up the Service to conserve 
U. S. forests by “wise use.” 

Today Service forest rangers and 
scientists look after our 115 national 
forests. The Service helps protect 
forests against fire, insects, plant 
diseases. It plants seeds to replace 
trees cut down for timber. It ad- 
vises private owners of forest lands 
how to care for their trees. 


A giant tortoise born before 1777 
is still alive today! In 1777 Captain 
James Cook, a British explorer, gave 
the tortoise to King Malila of the 
Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific. 
The king kept the tortoise as a fam- 
ily pet. Recently a descendant of 
the royal family reported that the 
tortoise is healthy but is beginning 
to look a little old. (No one knows 
how old it was in 1777.) Tortoises 
live longer than almost any other 
animal. 


You could have walked in some 
of the canals of Venice, Italy, last 
month without getting your feet 
wet. Workers had built small dikes 
at both ends of the canals. Then 
they pumped out the water and 
cleaned the canal beds. They're 
cleaned about once every 10 years. 


Pencils with points that never 
break and never have to be sharp- 
ened are now on sale. The pencils 
write with liquid graphite. Graphite, 
a mineral, is the “lead” in a lead 
pencil. (See January 5 issue.) 

Graphite for the new pencils be- 
comes a liquid after it is mixed with 
a special chemical. The liquid lead 
is then poured into a small con- 
tainer, which is put in the pencil. 

Unlike ink, the liquid lead does 
not “sink” into the paper on which 
you're writing. Instead, it “rests” on 
top of the paper—and can be easily 
erased. The liquid lead dries as soon 
as it touches paper. 


_—_—_—_... 


*Means word is defined on page 15. 


== Science News 





Yale News Bureau 
What is this ‘“‘monster’” shown at left? 


Missing Link ‘‘Monster’’ 


Some scientists are fondly calling 


t “The Monster.” But it’s only a 
tiny sea creature 1/10 of an inch 
long. It’s so tiny that it can easily 
swim through the eye of a needle 
(see photo above). 

This sea creature had been un- 
known to science, even as a fossil*, 
until a science student of Yale Uni- 
versity discovered nine of them. All 
were alive. They were found buried 
in the mud of Long Island Sound 
near New Haven, Conn. 

Scientists studied the creatures. 
Last month they said the creatures 
were crustaceans*. They may be a 
“missing link” in the crustacean 
family, the scientists reported. 

“There is no close relative of these 
creatures living today,” explained 
Howard L. Sanders, who discovered 
them. “They do not have eyes. But 
in many ways, they're like crusta- 
ceans of today and should give us 
clues about the ancestors of crabs, 
lobsters, shrimps.” 

The “monster” has a_horseshoe- 
shaped head something like the 
horseshoe crab. Behind the head are 
10 pairs of legs. Then the body 
“stretches” back to a forked tail. 


New Speedy Missiles 


Two and a half miles a second! 
That’s how fast our newest guided 
missiles* will be able to travel, r& 
ports the U. S. Defense Department. 

Each missile could carry a small 
atomic bomb in its nose. The missile 
would have a range of 5,000 miles at 
speeds up to 9,000 mph. What's 
more, the missile would be able to 
land within a few miles of a target 





thousands of miles away. The atomic 
explosion would be powerful enough 
to destroy the target. 

These atomic weapons will help 
keep America strong, said a Defense 
official. The U. S. is developing such 
weapons to stay “one jump ahead” 
of any possible enemy. 


Portable Atomic X-ray 


A portable X-ray machine which 
uses atomic energy to take a picture 
was unveiled last month by the U. S. 
Army. 

The machine (shown below) 
weighs only 48 pounds. A soldier 
can carry it easily by strapping it 
to his back as if it were a field pack. 
The machine can be assembled in a 
matter of minutes. It has a small, 
three- legged folding table, an X-ray 

“camera,” and equipment for devel- 
oping the film. 

Ordinary X-ray machines are too 
big and heavy to be carried into 
battle by hand. But any doctor could 
carry the new portable machine 
right to the front lines. He’d be able 
to start treatment immediately. 

In the ordinary X-ray machine, 
rays from radium take the pictures. 
In the new machine, radioactive 
thulium* takes the pictures. 

Scientists ~ predict widespread 
peacetime uses for the machine. 
They say it could be used during 
emergency treatment in factories, or 
by country doctors in isolated areas. 





canned Press photo 
The atomic x-ray machine (see above.) 
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Herdsman’s alpenhorn calls cattle home. 
Mountain in background is Matterhorn. 


AVE vou ever seen a movie made 

in a foreign country? Usually the 
foreign words the actors speak are 
printed in English at the bottom of 
the screen. 

American movies are often shown 
in Switzerland. There, the words 
that the v in English are 
flashed on the screen in three lan- 
guages! One is French, another is 
German, and the third is Italian. 
That's because the Swiss speak all 
these languages, in different parts 
of their country. A few of them also 
speak a fourth language called 
Romansh*, which is something like 
Latin 

Little Switzerland isawedged be- 
tween three big countries—Germany, 
Italy, and France. Near the Italian 
border, the Swiss are related to the 
Italians. They have Italian names, 
eat Italian food, and speak Italian. 
The Swiss near the French border 
are like the French. Near Germany 
they are like Germans. 


ictors Say 


~ SWITZERLAND 





Freedom in the Mountains 


Switzerland is a kind of pocket- 
size Europe. Perhaps Switzerland is 
a lesson to the rest of Europe. For 
centuries, the various 4M#uropean 
countries have quarreled and fought. 
But in Switzerland, people of Italian 
and German and French descent 
have become all one people. All 
groups are proud of their own special 
customs. But they are all proud of 
their Swiss nation, too. 

Even when a Swiss goes to live 
abroad—and many do—he remains a 
Swiss citizen. If he has a son born 
in a foreign country, that son is a 
Swiss citizen, too. And so is his son. 
Many people who live in the U.S. 
are Swiss citizens, although their 
parents or even their grandparents 
may never have set foot in Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland is right in the middle 
of Europe. This has been useful to 
Switzerland in many ways. Its peo- 
ple and trade can travel quickly and 
easily to and from other countries of 
western and central Europe. And 
the trade of other European nations 
flows across Switzerland. 

The Swiss have built thousands of 
miles of roads and railways which 
run along the valleys. They have 
built long railway tunnels right 
through the Alps Mountains. These 
tunnels connect their cities with the 
cities of northern Italy. Other train 
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“1” marks French-speaking part of Switzerland; ‘2,’ German; 
3,’ Italian. Romansh is spoken near eastern tip of nation. 
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routes link Swiss cities with France 
to the west and Germany to the 
north. 

Two great rivers, the Rhine and 
Switzerland. 
Along the Rhone boats carry goods 
from Switzerland’s inland ports into 
France. The Rhine carries Swiss 
trade into Germany and on north to 
the ocean. 

Geography helps Swiss merchants 
—but not the Swiss farmers. The 
snowcapped Alp and Jura* moun- 
tains cover more than three fifths of 
the country. The Alps stretch across 
the south and west. The Jura moun- 
tains curve across the northwestern 
part of the country. Among these 
mountains lie 22 large lakes. 


LITTLE FARMLAND 


Only one sixth of the country has 
enough level land and good soil to 
grow crops. As a result, the Swiss 
raise only about one third of their 
food. 

The best farm land is on the cen- 
tral plain, between the Alps and the 
Juras. There Swiss farmers raise 
wheat and potatoes ‘on their small 
farms. They grow fruit in their 
orchards. On the lower mountain 
slopes, forests provide timber for 
houses. In summer, when grass is 
green in the highland meadows, the 
Swiss keep cattle on the mountains. 
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Rain falling on Switzerland, ‘“‘Europe’s roof’ (heavy line), 
may end in North, Mediterranean, Adriatic*, or Black Sea. 
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In winter they bring these cattle 
down into the valleys. 

Some Swiss farms are perched 
over a mile high on the mountains. 
In winter the ground is covered with 
snow. A thaw, or even an unusually 
loud noise, sometimes starts tons of 
snow tumbling down the steep 
slopes. These avalanches can crush 
or sweep away houses and farms in 
their path. The Swiss have built 
thick stone walls which help pro- 
tect their mountain farms from be- 
ing buried in snow. (See photo at 
right. ) 


FEW NATURAL RESOURCES 


Switzerland has no coal or iron or 
oil. Its only natural resources are 
timber, stone, salt, and rushing 
mountain streams which can provide 
electric power. Yet the Swiss are 
among the most prosperous* peo- 
ple in Europe. They live in mod- 
em, comfortable homes. They wear 
good clothes and have plenty to eat. 
Their cities are as modern as ours. 
There are few places outside the 
U. S. where ordinary people have 
more comforts than in Switzerland. 

How have the Swiss managed to 
become so prosperous? The answer 
can be found in their factories. 
These factories are scattered all over 
the Swiss plain. Most of them are in 
small towns. Only a quarter of the 
Swiss people live in towns of more 
than 10,000 people. 

Most of Switzerland’s industries 
are run by electricity produced by 
waterpower of the mountain streams. 
Power lines carry this electricity 
nearly everywhere in Switzerland. 
So the factories don’t have to be 
near big cities to get power. 


SWISS WATCHES 


The most famous Swiss factories 
are the ones which make watches. 
If you have a watch, some parts of 
it were probably made in Switzer- 
land. The Swiss get most of the 
materials for making watches from 
other countries. They buy the steel 
to make watch springs from Sweden. 
This steel costs about $5 a pound. 
Swiss watchmakers turn a pound of 
steel into springs which are worth 
$590,000. The Swiss can.use that ex- 
ta money to buy from abroad the 
food and other goods they need. 

It takes skilled workmen to make 
watches. Putting one watch together 
_ 





* Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 











requires about 2,000 different op- 
erations. Some of the parts used are 
screws which are only 4/1,000ths of 
an inch wide. Fifty thousand of 
them would fit into an ordinary 
thimble! To learn his trade, a watch- 
maker must study for four years in 
one of seven special schools which 
the Swiss have set up. 

Although the mountains are a 
nuisance for farmers, they provide 
beautiful scenery. The Swiss have 
made good use of this “natural re- 
source.” Thousands of tourists from 
the U.S. and other countries go to 
Switzerland. They sunbathe on the 
beaches and ski on the mountain 





SWITZERLAND AT A GLANCE 


Area: 15,944 sq. miles. (About 
half the size of South Carolina. ) 

Population: 4,884,000. (About 
160,000 Swiss citizens live abroad. ) 

Government: Power is divided 
between the national government 
and the 22 cantons, which are like 
our states. The national government 
has a parliament which consists of 
two houses, similar to Congress. The 
president and vice-president are 
elected by the parliament every 
year. The vice-president nearly al- 
ways becomes president at the end 
of the year. 


Wide World photo 
* The Swiss are building aluminum barriers like these on steep slopes. 
They hope the barriers will prevent or slow down avalanches of snow. 


slopes. The tourist trade is Switzer- 
land’s fourth biggest industry. (The 
first three are making machinery, 
textiles, and chemicals. ) 

Switzerland’s mountains make 
money for the Swiss by attracting 
tourists. They also serve an even 
more useful purpose. They help pro- 
tect Switzerland against attack. A 
foreign army would have a tough 
job conquering Switzerland. The 
mountains are difficult to cross. The 
Swiss keep explosives ready to blow 
up the railway tunnels in case of 
trouble. 

The Swiss also keep an army of 
400,000 men. They are trained’ to 
fight in the rugged mountain coun- 
try. Like the “Minutemen” of our 
American Revolution, they keep 
their rifles at home—ready for in- 
stant use in case of sudden attack. 
But they are also equipped with the 
latest guns and tanks. The Swiss 
have a small but up-to-date air 
force, too. 

For more than 100 years the Swiss 
have kept out of war. 

Staying neutral* has made the 
Swiss prosperous. The Swiss want 
to stay peaceful and prosperous, 
neutral and free. Sheltered behind 
their mountains—protected by well 
trained soldiers—they think they can 
succeed. 
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“Lake 


By PETER KUNZ 


As told to Bert W. Lief 


AM a “lake 

boy.” That is 
what the Swiss 
call boys who live 
along the shores 
of the Zurichsee*, 
the biggest lake 
in Switzerland. 
My home is in the 
town of Meilen*. 

Most of us “lake people” are good 
swimmers. So were our ancestors, 
who lived by the Zurichsee in an- 
cient times. Our museum at school 
contains stone tools and axes which 
were found in the Zurichsee. These 
were used by “lake people” who 
lived here thousands of. years ago. 

| am 15 and live with my father, 
mother, and nine-year-old sister in a 
six-room house. One of the rooms is 
my father’s studio. He teaches draw- 
ing in a high school. His studio is 
filled with his paintings. 

\ly mother does the housework, 
have a charwoman* who 
comes in to help her once a week. I 
also help mother. I go shopping for 
and I weed the garden. I 
also work in our vineyard, which 
contains about 400 vines. We used 
to grow grapes to make into white 
But then it was found that 








but we 


her 


wine 


Swiss people were making too much 
white wine. Some of it could not be 
sold. So now many of us vinegrow- 
ers have switched to grapes for red 
wine. We Swiss always try to keep 
up with changing times so that we 
can sell our goods. 

I am in the eighth grade at the 
secondary school in Meilen. My 
school has nine grades and is very 
modern. We are all proud of it. We 
have motion picture screens in the 
classrooms for showing films. The 
tops of our desks can be tilted. That 
is a help when you are reading. At 
the end of each term we have to 
clean the tops of our desks so they'll 
be bright and shiny for the next stu- 
dent. We Swiss are very careful 
about cleanliness. 

Meilen is in the German part of 
Switzerland. Like about two thirds 
of the Swiss, the people here speak 
Schweizerdeutsch. It is a dialect* of 
German. I also speak French and 
ordinary German. Nearly everybody 
in Switzerland speaks more than one 
language. Our country is so small 
and has so many tourists that we 
often meet people who speak other 
languages. 

I usually get up at 5:30. For 
breakfast I have porridge, milk, 
Ovaltine, and bread. Then I go to 
school, which begins at 7 a.m. and 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 





Syndicat d’Initiative de Zurich 


Horsemen gallop around winter snowman in “six o’clock chimes” festival 
to celebrate spring's coming. When snowman explodes, winter is over. 





People” of Switzerland 


ends at 4. I come home for lunch, 
which is usually soup, vegetables, a 
salad and “rosti.” That’s made of 
potatoes sliced very thin and cooked 
into a mound in butter, salt, and 
pepper. 

My ambition is to be a radio tech- 
nician. During my vacations I work 
in a radio shop. But on school days 
I have to leave my radio alone. I’ve 
built a radio by myself, and my best 
friend and I have laid a cable be- 
tween his house and mine. It 


‘ stretches more than 100 yards. Now 


we can both listen to my radio in 
our separate houses. 

I want to learn to speak English, 
and I would like to get letters from 
you. My address is: Peter Kunz, 
Bruchstrasse, Meilen, Switzerland. 


By MONICA KAMFEN 


HE apartment 

I live in is on 
a hill, looking 
down over the 
city of Zurich. 
Zurich stands be- 
side one of Swit- 
zerland’s many 
lakes. 

I am 13 and go 
to a Catholic Girls school. 

I have breakfast at about 6:30, 
and then ride my bicycle to school. 
It takes 15 minutes. I study French. 
arithmetic, writing, geography, bot- 
any, geometry, gymnastics, and sew- 
ing. I knitted the sweater I’m wear- 
ing in my picture. 

At noon I come home for my 
lunch. My parents, my 16-year-old 
brother, my baby sister, and I all 
eat together. My father sells motor- 
cycles. At lunchtime he closes his 
store. So do all the other shopkeep- 
ers in Zurich. 

Supper is usually a small meal, 
perhaps potatoes, a pudding or cus- 
tard, and tea. My favorite food is 
rice pudding. After supper I some- 
times help mother wash the dishes. 
Then I do my homework and go to 
bed about nine. 

In the summer my mother usually 
rents an apartment in the mout- 
tains. We take walks and hikes and 

‘Continued on page 11) 
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A 26-Nation School 


WITZERLAND is like three coun- 
tries rolled into one. The people 

speak German in the north, French 
in the west, Italian in the south. 

Schools in Switzerland have an 
“international accent,” too. One I vis- 
ited in Lausanne* has 60 girls from 
26 different countries. But they don’t 
have any trouble understanding each 
other. The woman in charge told me 
in English): “The girls are forbidden 
to speak any language but French 
except on Sundays. We pair them 
off so that no two girls who are to- 
gether speak the same native lan- 
guage. Then the easiest thing for 
them to do is speak the language of 
the school—French.” 

I talked to one student who came 
from California. “It’s wonderful 
here,” she told me. “We go skiing in 
the Alps, and we swim and sail and 
ice-skate on Lake Geneva. Our 
classes are small and every girl gets 
lots of attention from the teachers. 
The food is wonderful! But still . . . I 
miss America. There’s no place like 
home.” 

[ also visited public schools in 
Lausanne. The College des Croix 
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Francie watches a watchmaker, in a factory in the western 
part of Switzerland. Watches are an important Swiss export. 


Rouges*® is for boys and girls from 5 
to 16. The school is very modern. 
Each room has an outside wall made 
of glass so that you can look across 
Lake Geneva to ice-capped Alps 
mountains beyond. 

I noticed the close attention paid 
to the children’s habits, such as 
brushing their teeth. The school hall 
contained a tooth brushing trough 
with room for 25 at a time. 

In one classroom I noticed a pad- 
dle hanging at the side of the black- 
board. But the teacher told me that 
Swiss children are never spanked. 

Another Swiss public school had a 
very up-to-date gym with polished 
linoleum floor. “There’s something 
wrong here,” I said. “There are no 
seats for people to watch.” 

“That's right,” said my guide. “The 
reason is that all the children who 
come to the gym join in the games 
and exercises. We don't have any 
spectators.” 

I met a wonderful American 
woman whose first two names are 
the same as mine—Ambassador Fran- 


ces Elizabeth Willis. 


A tourist guide said to me: “In 


Perching on a 10,000-foot-high Swiss peak, Francie thinks 
about home. Behind her is the Matterhorn, 14,780 feet high. 





FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 





Francie’s Schoolmates Overseas: Switzerland 
No. 4 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, Ohio, tells about attending school 
in a dozen European countries last spring. 





Frasca >, 


Frances Elizabeth Huffman (left) with 
Frances Elizabeth Willis, who serves as 
United States ambassador to Switzerland. 


Switzerland women can't vote. It’s 
odd that we should have a woman 
ambassador from your country.” 

I asked: “How do you Swiss peo- 
ple feel about it?” . 
“At first we weren't sure,” said the 
guide. “But now that we know her, 
she can stay as long as she likes. She 
is a real lady. She is intelligent. We 

love her.” 


* Word pronounced on page 15. 














Spotlight on America 


COLOR TV 
Sechnicolor 


in the home 


By SAREL EIMERL 


Special reporter for Junior Scholastic 





Teddy Tavener 


EDDY Tavener has one of the 

newest jobs in the world. She is 
a color model, working for one of 
the world’s newest industries—color 
TV. 

Teddy says: “My job is to stand 
in front of the cameras during re- 
hearsals for a show. They practice 
taking photographs of me until the 
cameras are properly focussed. I 
have blue eyes, red hair, and a very 
pale skin. When they can get my 
colors looking right on the screen, 
the cameras are ready to go on with 
the show.” 

Photographing color to make it 
look natural on the TV screen is one 
of the hardest jobs TV has ever 
faced. The big TV studios—NBC and 
CBS—are now hard at work learning 
how to do it. 

To find out why it’s so hard to 
telecast a show in color I spoke to 
Martin Manulis. He’s in charge of 
CBS’ color series, The Best of Broad- 
way. The series brings famous plays 
to the TV screen. You may have seen 
some of them on your own sets, for 
these color shows can be picked up 
in black and white on ordinary sets. 

“A color TV show is much more 


*® Word pronounced or defined on p. 15, 


expensive than an ordinary black- 
and-white show,” Martin said. “Some 
of our shows cost humdreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. We want to make 
our color look bright and gay. So we 
spend a great deal of money on cos- 
tumes and scenery. But our biggest 
problem is making colors look right 
on the TV screen. Suppose you're 
trying to show a girl in a white dress. 
To get the effect of white on the 
screen, we have to use a beige* or 
gray cloth. So we experiment with 
different colored cloths until we find 
the one which comes out white on 
the screen.” 

“But that’s only a one-time prob- 
lem,” I said. “Once you've found the 
right color you can always use it.” 

“That,” Martin replied, “is what I 
thought. I learned my lesson. In one 
show we found a shade of gray 
which came out white on the screen. 
For our next show, we dyed yards 
and yards of cloth that same shade 
of gray. But it didn’t come out white. 
The cloth itself was a different ma- 
terial from what we'd used in the 
first show. That’s how we learned 
that you have to dye each kind of 
cloth in a different way to make it 
photograph as white. So we have to 
start from scratch to find that color 
with every kind of cloth we use. 

“It’s even harder,” Martin went 
on, “to make faces look natural on 
the-TV color screen. The cameras 
make some colors look brighter than 
they look to the naked eye. Red is 
one of those colors. The pink tone of 
an actor’s skin comes out red. He 
has to wear white make-up to keep 
from looking like a tomato! The 
white will make him look human on 
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Control panel for the many lights (fop of photo) needed for a color TV stage. 





the screen. But it also makes his face 
look plain and uninteresting. So we 
have to add more make-up of differ- 
ent colors to make the actor look 
like himself again.” 

“When you have the scenery and 
the actors ready,” I said, “are your 
troubles over?” 

Martin shook his head. “Far trom 
it. A dress which looks fine by itself 
might ‘clash’ horribly with the scen- 
ery or with other costumes. We have 
to keep juggling and arranging the 
colors so that the final result will 
look good on the screen.” 


NO ROOM TO MOVE 


“And lighting is terribly important 
in color TV,” he went on. “We use a 
very large number of lights and they 
all have to be arranged before the 
show. The performers must stand in 
exactly the right place under the 
lights. In one play we put on we had 
a night scene. The actress was shown 
in front of a dark background. A 
single light was turned on her face. 
She had to stand where this light 
played on her. If she had moved a 
few inches you wouldn't have been 
able to see her. And it’s not easy for 
an actor to remember—right to the 
inch—where he must be during an 
exciting scene.” 

Martin pointed to the cameras. 
They move across the floor on 
wheels to get pictures from different 
angles. The location of actors, lights, 
and cameras must all be figured out 
in advance. “If one camera is even 
a few inches out of place, the picture 
might be ruined,” Martin said. “Ad- 
justing everything exactly right is 
much more important in color than 
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it ever is in black-and-white TV.” 

With so many problems to over- 
come, the men and women who 
put on color TV shows are getting 
all the practice they can. Right now 
the CBS and NBC television studios 
are putting about six hours of color 
TV “on the air” each week. The two 
studios have spent about 25 million 
dollars on TV color shows and 
equipment. They have expensive 
color studios and theatres in New 
York and Hollywood. And they are 
spending enormous amounts of 
money getting famous stars like Bet- 
ty Hutton, Judy Holliday, Ethel 
Merman, Humphrey Bogart, and 
Jackie Gleason for their shows. They 
want color TV to be perfect when 
most American families have color 
sets in their homes. 


COLOR IS YEARS AWAY 

When will that day come? Prob- 
ably not for several years. By the 
end of this year about 95 per cent 
of America’s TV audience will be 
within range of color TV stations. 
But few people have color sets. 
Right now there are only about 10,- 
000 color sets in the U. S. There are 
more than 31,000,000 black and 
white receivers. 

Color TV sets are expensive. A 
color set with a 15 inch screen costs 
about $500. A 19-inch color set costs 
nearly $1,000. The sets will become 
cheaper. But it may be several years 
before they're cheap enough for 
most people to buy. 

Finding the money to pay for 
color shows is another headache. A 
broadcast show is usually paid for 
by a company whose products are 
advertised on the program. A one- 
hour color TV show can cost as 
much as a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Few companies will pay that 
much for an hour’s advertising. 

Color TV has one great advan- 
tage. Its bright, gay pictures are as 
wonderful to look at as a technicolor 
movie. A bad show doesn’t become 
good just because it’s in color. But 
most shows—if put on properly— 
would look better in color than in 
black and white. 

Most movie goers prefer color 
films to black and white ones. The 
TV industry believes TV viewers 
will prefer to have color TV in their 
own homes too. So the big studios 
are preparing for the day when 
color TV will be standard equip- 


ment in every American home. 


Right This Way 


A girl in St. Paul, Minn., says: 


I have a friend who’s always 
making fun of everybody. Is there 
anything my other friends and I 
can do to make her stop it? 


Try, if you can, to feel sorry for 
her instead of being angry at the 
unkind remarks. Probably her bad 
manners started because she wants 
attention and is hurt and unsure of 
herself. Without realizing it, she 
starts hitting back at people for not 
giving her the attention and respect 
she wants so much. 

Your friend needs help in learn- 
ing to be at ease with people. She 
needs to know that she doesn’t have 
to tear someone else down in order 
to build herself up. Return her un- 
kind comments with friendly ones 
of your own. Make her feel that you 
like her—hard as it may be, some- 
times! Once she’s sure of her friends, 
youll be surprised at what a “softie” 
she becomes! 


A boy in Tampa, Florida, wants 
to know: 


: 11 

I like a girl who’s two inches 

taller than I am. Every time our 

friends see us walking to or from 

school together, they tease us. 
Should I stop seeing her? 


Does their teasing annoy you that 
much? If it does, that’s probably 
why they keep on teasing you. If 
you took their jokes good-naturedly, 
they'd soon get tired of the game. 

Height matters only as much as 
you let it. A tall girl who's friendly 
and fun to be with is far preferable 
to a little china doll who can’t think 
of a thing to say. 


A Hillsboro, Ohio, girl has this 
problem: 


There’s a girl who keeps asking 
me to go to the movies with her. 
I can’t stand her! How can I dis- 
courage her without hurting her 
feelings? 

You can keep telling her you have 
other plans, of course. But are you 
sure you don’t want‘to give her a 
chance? In other words, how do you 
know you can't stand her? The girl 
is obviously lonely. But that doesn’t 
necessarily prove she’s obnoxious! 
Accept her invitation once. The 
chances are that she’s much nicer 
than you suspected. 





“Lake People” 


(Continued from page 8) 


look at the mountain scenery. I also 
like to swim. I’ve studied the violin 
for two years. When I grow up I 
think I'd like to be an actress or a 
painter. Recently I went to a concert 
given by the famous violinist, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, and enjoyed it very 
much. My favorite piece of popular 
music is Jezebel. 

We have many exciting festivals 
in Zurich. In spring we have one 
called the Sechselauten or “six 
o'clock chimes.” This is a very an- 
cient festival which began about six 
hundred years ago. In those days 
Zurich was an independent country. 
It was governed by groups of men 
organized in guilds. These guilds 
were made up of the leading mer- 
chants and skilled workers in the 
city. 

The festival was held on the first 
Monday after spring began. On that 
day, the town bells pealed out at six 
o'clock to tell everyone that the day’s 
work was over. Then the guild mem- 


bers gathered in their clubs and 
drank a toast to the return of spring. 

Today the festival is much gayer. 
On the Sunday before the Monday 
festival, a long procession of thou- 
sands of children marches through 
Zurich. In the procession there’s a 
cart carrying a cotton-wool figure 
several yards high. It’s shaped like 
a snowman. 

Next day the grown-ups hold a 
procession. Members of the guilds 
march in their costumes. Some are 
on foot and some ride horses. Finally 
the members of the procession gath- 
er around a large lawn in the center 
of the eity. The snowman, which is 
filled with fireworks, is placed over 
a huge pile of brushwood. When six 
o'clock strikes, the wood is lit. The 
bells ring in the churches, and the 
horsemen gallop round the fire. 
When the flames reach the snow- 
man, he explodes into a thousand 
pieces. Then winter is really over! 

I should like to get letters from 
you. My address is: Monica Kamfen, 
231 Forchstrasse, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 
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Oo ftgs n s om RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 2 
~] . i. wor! — r than aver- a 
3 Citizenship Quiz(@) ssertrmes 3 
co ta —How about more work? a 
Oo How abou fo) 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 
Student’s Name cased 
1. TV NEWS REPORTER back weighs 48 pounds. The reading 
oe on the scale is __..__ _ pounds. 
Imagine that you are a TV an- 
nouncer reporting the news. Underline My score____ 
the correct answer in each set of 
parentheses. Score five points for each. 3, OFF TO SWITZERLAND 
Total, 35. 





1. The animal shown at left above 
is a (baby whale, tiny sea creature, 
new-born rattlesnake). 

2. Russia’s new premier is (Stalin, 
Malenkov, Bulganin). 

3. The A. F. L. and the C. I. O., 


two U. S. (labor organizations, TV 
networks, baseball leagues) have 
agreed to merge into a single federa- 
tion. 

4. President Eisenhower has _pro- 
posed a seven billion dollar program 
for more (dairy farms, public schools, 
roadside restaurants). 

5. The Rev. Bob Richards is a cham- 
pion (pole vaulter, mile runner, high 
diver). 

6. The U. S. Forest Service is (10 
50, 100) years old this year. 

7. Pencils that write with liquid 
(steel, chalk, graphite) are now on sale 
in the U. S. 

My score 


2. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. Score five points 
for each. Total, 10. 

1. A giant tortoise born betore 1777 
is still alive today. If it were born in 
1767, it would now be ______ 
years old. 

2. A U. S. soldier steps on a scale 
to weigh himself. His shoes, helmet, 
rife, and uniform weigh 17 pounds. 
The soldier weighs 178 pounds. A port- 
able X-ray machine strapped to his 





Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score five 
points for each. Total, 30. 

1. The Swiss 

a. all speak German 
b. all speak French. 
c. speak four different languages. 

2. Switzerland is 

a. cut off from its neighbors by 
mountains. 

b. cut off from its neighbors by 
lakes. 

ec. linked to its neighbors by roads, 
railways and rivers. 

3. More than half of Switzerland is 
covered by 

a. farmland, 
b. mountains. 
c. desert. 
4. Most of the Swiss people live 
a. in three big cities. 
b. in Geneva. 
c. in small towns and villages. 

5. The most famous Swiss factories 

are the ones which make 
a. watches. 
b. toys. 
c. steel. 
6. In the cold war the Swiss are 
a. allied with the West. 
b. neutral. 
c. allied with the Communists. 


My score__ 


4. COLOR TV ARRIVES 


Put T in front of the True state- 
ments, F in front of the False ones. 
Score five points each. Total, 25. 

__1. Being a color TV model is one 
of the world’s newest jobs. 

__2. To get the effect of white on 
a color TV screen, beige or gray cloth 
must be used. 

__3. Actors’ faces show up naturally 
on color TV screens without any make- 
up. 

__4. More lights are used in color 
TV than in black and white shows. 

__5. Right now there are only about 
10,000 color TV sets in the U. S. 


My score____ Total score 
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Junior Writers 


Clouds 


High up above, in the clouds so clear; 
Is an image of a real reindeer. 
Another, oh so far away, 
Looks like a child during play. 
Up above, a tiny one appears, 
Looking like someone burst into tears. 
Hey now, look over there, 
That one looks just like a mare. 
See the one that looks so cunning, 
It seems like an animal quickly running. 
The cloud over there with the hole in 
the center 
Looks like a zebra moving in a canter. 
Here is the end of my poem I fear, 
And of the cloud in the image of a 
reindeer. 
Beverly Grossman, Grade 8 


Antwerp (Ohio) Public School 
Teacher, R. Giesige 


The Grandfather Clock 


A mechanical wonder so great and 
sublime, 

Who looks over his vast world tapping 
out time. 

He has never a worry and never a care, 

He’s never tired or worse for wear. 

He stretches his arms with a movement 
of ease, 

Hoping his time will everyone please. 

His chimes make a sound so rhythmic 
and clear, 

Singing a song so pleasant to hear. 

His face is a round one, his arms one 
short, one long, 

And he displays them regally while 
tapping along. 


Maida Selig, Grade & 
Hunter College Jr. H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Natalie Silverman 


Hills 


The tall hills with jagged crest, 
The sharp pinnacles of earth, 
Careless of our worsts and bests, 
Our sorrows and our mirths. 


The hills that soar above so far, 

Against the peaks all garlanded with 
snow, 

At night, seeming to touch against a 
star, 

Encircled by clouds where cool winds 
blow. : 

To take again that wind-swept trail, 

To see those mountains carpeted with 
snow, 

To feel again that hill wind and know, 

It’s a spell that cannot fail. 


Pat Rayle, Grade 8 
Washington Jr. H. S., West Chicago, Ml. 
Teacher, Merle Schroeder 











ENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President was in- 
augurated on March, 
4, 1921, and died in of- 
fice in 1923. Definitions 
marked by star (*) tell 
you more about him. 













































































1 [2 ? 4 

5 6 {7 & 19 
10 " 

12 13 
14 15 

lo 7 it] 19 

20 2 22 
23 24 25 

26 27 
28 
ACROSS 

* |. First two letters of this President's 
name. 

3. Associated Press (abbrev.). 

5. One of the five Great Lakes. 

8. Large stone. 

°10. He defeated James M. — — — for the 
Presidency in 1920. 

ll. External (abbrev.). 

12. Annoy, but in a friendly way. 

"14. Warren G. — — — — — — — , the 29th 
President of the United States. 

16. Note of the musical scale between sol 
and ti. 

17. Two thousand pounds. 

18. Registered Nurse (abbrev.). 

20. Eastern Standard Time (abbrev.). 

°22. He died in — — — Francisco on his 
way home from Alaska. 

°23. He was born in the mid-western state 
of O — — -, 

°25. The Teapot — — — e oil reserve scan- | 
dal occurred during his Administra- 
tion. (There’s one on top of the 
Capitol. ) 

26. Biggest success of his Administration 
was the “— — — — — holiday” ar- 
ranged at the Washington Conference. 
(Word describes things connected 
with the sea. ) 

28. Edge of a saucer. 

DOWN 
l. Male pronoun. 

2. Joan of — — -. 

’ 3. The Fordney-McCumber — — — in 
1922 set the highest tariffs in our his- 
tory. 

4. Park (abbrev.). 

6. Small, insignificant amount. 

7. Put forth effort. 


week in your edition. Carole G 
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8. This substance, used to make varnish, 


Answers to Feb. 16 Quiz-word Puzzle 
is obtained from trees. 


ACROSS: 1-wa; 3-snare; 6-easel; 7-Bach; 
9. Plural of ox. o-Forge: 13-June; 16-rig; 18-mope; 19-area; 
ins 20-E.N.E.; 21- , -yawns; - ’ - 
13. Fuss, as in “Much — — — About eae | ey BY a: Ses = 
Nothing. DOWN: 1-Washington; 2-arc; 3-sea; 4- 
14. Chopped meat and potatoes. nacre; 5-elf; 7-bean; 9-omit; 10-rod; 11- 
-~ o , - ‘ G.P.O.; 12-eel; 13-jay; l4-ura; 15-New: 17- 
15. Small unit of weight. y, sete B prnnd an 5 o7.Tre iia , 
16. — — o Durocher, manager of the 
New York Giants. ‘ . 
19. Not noted (abbrev.) Higher Education 
21. Plated on steel, this metal is used to Coed: “| told Bob I never wanted to 
make cans. see him again.” 


22. Musical note between fa and la 
24. You use this when you row. 
25. This is built to hold back water. 
27. Six in Roman numbers. 


Answers this week in Teacher’s Guide; next 


Mother: “Why?” 

Coed: “lt just found out he doesn't 
plan to get married—he’s studying for 
a bachelor’s degree.” 
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Model 573 
HAT a difference when you're soothed awake with music — 
from record player or radio. This great Campus Approved G-E 
Clock-Radio will play you to sleep too—turn itself off. Starts morning 
coffee, turns appliances off or on—does so much, you'll stay fresher all 
day. G-E Clock-Radios from $27.95. Favorite campus colors at no 
extra cost... voted tops in national Gilbert Youth Survey. See ‘em! 
General Electric Co., Radio & Television Dept., Syracuse, N. Y. 
General Electric Comedy Theatre presents “THE RAY MILLAND SHOW” Television —(8S—weekly 


MUSAPHONIC 
RADIO ° 


Te bi fi ypur fouoiite MUSIC oon 
® Sound no other table radio can match 


—at a fraction of hi-fi cost. G-E Musa- 
phonic Radios...4 colors...from $34.95 *. 


Prices include 00 day free eerrente on parts and labor. Subject 
to change without notice. “Slightly higher West and South. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ME 
HA 


















INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 

Send 10¢ for 36 page 1955 Catalog 

Materials for all Indian craft 
work 

Feathers, Books, Beads, Hides, 
Kits, ete 

Grey Owl Indian Craft Co. 
4518-x SEVENTH AVE. 
Brooklyn 20, New York 

GE 6-3287 Dept. M.0O. 











Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ yy has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you'do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
py be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any conte r who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in | is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Magoa- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














FREE-U.S. STAMPS 


U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Flag of 
Occupied Nations (as illustrated) 
Airmails, Commemoratives, Reg- 
ular issues, included in this col- 
lection of 25 selected, all differ- 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. S. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for i0¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. v. 





















DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First American c Greenland, idol 
Dancer, ote. FREE ‘Site approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


FRE 327 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Indo- 
nesia, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 

Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States. Animals, 

Zeppelins, Semipostais 

STAMP COLLECTION 

More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 

guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So 

America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, * 

—- Animals Commemoratives — British 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. ‘SB, Torento, Can. 


Airmaiis, French Cetnaies, rarities, unusuals. Wonderful 
Airmails, High Values 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 

Colonics High Value Pictorials, ete 








ative 











bargain. Approvals AGARA —— COMPANY. 
Wow! 153 ALL DIFFERENT 
Big Bargain tists anc 
Jemestows 38510, WN. Y. 
All given to approval service applica set 3¢ post 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE! 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


&. Catherines 222, Ontarie. Cana 
GERMANY | 0 
C 
approvals inelude 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., 
age. TATHAM STAMP co., § SPRINGFIELD. 92. MASS 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 





Different ‘United States, inelud 
ing regular postage, commemo 
ratives, airs, dues, cut square 
seals revenues, specials ana 


others with bargain approvals. SPECIAL — 100 Different 

for only 50¢. 

LEONARD UTECHT, 1143F N Keeler, Chicago 5i, ti! 
105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 

FRE Pictorials, Mauritius, Tanganyika, Pakis- 
tan Nigeria, ty Singapore. Fasci- 

nating story approvals nd =610¢ handling, please. 

CANADA STAMP COMPANY. 1907 Main St., Dept. 216, 


Niagara Falls, New York. 


50 DIFFERENT 


BULGARIA 10c 
Contains stamps 42 yrs 


old, many sets, old and new 
issues. Only (0¢ to approval buyers. ENSIGN STAMP 
CO., Dept. J, Berdan Ave., Paterson 2, WN. J. 
HOW MANY 
of your album pages would a few stamps com- 
plete? Want to fill them? Try our approval books 
of 1,000 at l¢ and 2¢. Values will amaze you 


A U. S. ROSELAND STAMP CO., Dept. R-36, 
Spring Lake, Michigan. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


North Pole Covers 


Like to own a cover (envelope) can- 
celled at the North Pole? 

Next month a U. S. expedition will 
fly to the North Pole to study Arctic 
weather. (See Junior Scholastic science 
news for Feb. 2.) 

Covers with cachets (designs) are 
being prepared for the expedition, 
which will set up a temporary post 
office at the North Pole. The covers 
will be postmarked there and mailed to 
collectors who have ordered them. 

The covers will be: 

1. Air mail cachet. It shows one of 
the expedition’s planes. 

2. Dog team cachet. It shows dogs 
hauling mail and supplies. 

3. First Woman at the Pole cachet. 
It pictures Peggy Stanwell-Fletcher, 
who expects to be the first woman to 
reach the North Pole. She’s the wife of 
Col. John F. Stanwell-Fletcher, leader 
of the expedition. 

You can order the covers (as many 
as you wish) from: The American 
Polar Basin Expedition, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Send cash or a 
money order, not stamps. Orders must 
be placed before March 10. You'll re- 


ceive your covers by May 1 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
1905 - 1955 





“INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING” 








Australian Information Service 
This stamp, which honors the 50th year 
since the founding of the Rotary Inter- 
national, is being issued by Australia 
on Feb. 23. Rotary clubs work to raise 
business and professional standards and 
to improve communities. About 8,400 
clubs with a total of 400,000 members 
have been formed in about 90 countries. 





NEW MOVIES 


Mi iTops, don’t miss. ii“Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


wv~~20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA (Buena Vista). For his latest 
live action feature, Walt Disney has 
turned to a great tale of imagination 
that Jules Verne, a Frenchman, wrote 
about 70 years ago. 

Reports reach San Francisco of a sea 
monster which attacks ships. The Navy 
sends a gunboat with scientist Paul 
Lukas aboard. The monster proves to 
be an atomic-powered submarine, ¢ cap- 
tained by James Mason. Lukas, along 
with Peter Lorre and seaman Kirk 
Douglas, are invited aboard. 

The underwater adventures of the 
submarine Nautilus are always fascinat- 
ing, often spine-tingling. The climax, a 
fight with a giant squid, is almost pure 
nightmare. But Disney, as — bal- 
ances terror with humor and a song. 
The result is something pretty rare and 
wonderful. You won’t want to miss it. 





FABULOUS JUNGLELANDS PACKET! 


New Liberia “Pepper Bird’ triangle (illus 
trated)! Genuine Samoa! Both these fine 
stamps also Cook Islands, Congo (Siave 
Colony), Singapore, North Borneo, Hong 
kong, weird Mongolia, many more ex 
elting stamps are included in our 
fabulous Jungleland Countries pack 
et — countries from which many 
collectors do not have one stamp! Yours for only 5¢—with 
one approvals! Write today for this amazing offer 

. E. Saphire, Box 44, Times Sq. Sta., New York 36, N.Y 


A-Z PACKET 













Roosevelt. 
‘ane. ete. Only 10e te Approval Applicants 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
EAU GALLIE, FLA 








ROUTE |, BOX 22 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin’ Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, weird Ifni, 
idol, & 25 others. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington ti, D. C. 








Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from Seow lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 10¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259-H, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 








50 Yr. Old Collection 


Each 50 or more years old—Mosi 


U. S. Classics 


15 selected old-timers. 
of “em missing in even the |.ggest collections! Get ali 15 


of these unusual classics for less than Ic each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y.8 





United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World’s most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢. 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box 1246- 
KC, Church St. Sta. N.Y.C. 8. 





126 BIG STAMP VALUE 10¢ 





includes all the types of stamps you want te collect; 
TRIANGLE, DIAMOND, AIRMAILS, old U. S., British 
Colonies, Flowers, Bird, Animals, Inseet, Ship, Train. 
Approvals included. 

CACTUS STAMP CO., Desert Springs 48, California 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 


SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. § 
including high values. all ONLY 5¢ to new applt- 
cants for U. S. approvals. 

Metropolitan Stamos. Box. 312E, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Yay FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 

| National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 

te $5. Send S¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 














TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, WY. 

















Neat Trick 


Danny: “T want ten cents worth of 
birdseed.” 

Storekeeper: “How many birds do 
you have, sonny?” 
' Danny: “None. I'm going to grow 


them.” 
vy Bodine Hills 


jlale School. Pittsburgh. Pa 


Bad Aim 


Father: “You hammer nails like light- 
ning, son.” 
Son: “You mean I’m really fast?” 


“No! I 


Father: mean you seldom 
strike in the same place.” 
Mitch tender, Hawthorne Jr. H. S.. Yonkers, N. ¥ 


Assembly Line 


A wife was trying to get her husband 
to purchase a new automobile, but he 
didn’t seem to like the idea. “What?” 
he roared. “Me buy a new car? Do you 
think automobiles grow on trees?” 

“Of course not, silly,” replied his wife 
calmly. “Everyone knows they come 
from plants.” 
Richar') Washington. Tilden Jr. H. S.. Philadetphia, Pa, 

Drying Up 

Jack: “What did the laundry say to 
the lady?” 

Sue: “I don’t know. What?” 

Jack: “Meet me at the clothesline. 


That’s where I hang out.” 


Michae! La Boda, Drum Hill Jr. H. S.. Peekskill, N. Y. 


Gentle Hint 


A customer in an expensive and fash- 
ionable restaurant, while waiting to be 
served, tied his napkin around his neck 
in bib fashion. This distressed the man- 
ager so much that he told the waiter to 
tactfully show the customer that this 
simply was not done in that restaurant. 
The waiter walked to the table and, in 
as polite a tone as he could manage, 
asked: “What’ll it be, sir, shave or hair- 
cut?” 

James Newman, P. 8. 101, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Up in the Air 

Mother Fly: “I didn’t get any sleep 
last night.” 

Father Fly: “Why not?” 

Mother Fly: “Baby Fly was crying 
and I spent the night walking the ceil- 
ing with him.” 

Barbara Hanf, Washington School, Bayonne, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


Joe: “My dog’s nose is paying off.” 
Harry: “What do you mean?” 

Joe: “He picks up a few scents every 
day.” 


Charles Sider, Kilmer School, Chicago, Il. 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


tournament. Today a tournament 
is a series of contests in any kind of 
game—bridge, tennis, basketball. But 
in the Middle Ages a tournament 
was an exciting sport for knights 
only. The word itself came from the 
name of a commonplace machine. 

In the 11th century in France 
knights used to hold contests to dis- 
cover which man was the bravest. 
The winner received a prize from 
the loveliest lady there. The knights 
put on their armor, mounted their 
horses, and fought mock battles in 
teams. To start the battle, the two 
teams on the field rode away from 
each other. When they reached the 
ends of the field, they turned and 
charged. 

These 


contests were first called 


tournciements. This word came from 





the French word tourner, meaning 
“to turn.” Tourner came from the 
Latin tornus, meaning “a lathe”—a 
machine which held and _ tumed 
work being shaped by a tool. 


It’s Your Move 


There are several English words 
related to tourner and tornus. They 
all are somehow tied up with the 
idea of “turning.” In the list below 
write in the blank space before each 
word in Column I, the number of 
the correct definition from Column 


Il. 
Column I] 


. attorney 
detour 

». tour 

. return 

». tourniquet 


Column II 


1. to go off the direct route 

2. a bandage twisted to stop bleed- 
ing 

3. a lawyer 

4. a trip in which you return to your 
starting point 

5. to go or come back 





STARRED WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


beige (BAYZH). Noun. The light 
tannish color of wool before it’s dyed. 

charwoman. Noun. A woman hired 
to do housework, especially scrubbing 
and cleaning. 

crustacean (crus-TAY-shan; u as in 
“up”). Noun. Any of a large group of 
water animals, such as lobsters, shrimps, 
crabs, and barnacles. Most of them 
have a horny shell. The word “crus- 
tacean” comes from the same Latin 
word (crusta) as the word “crust.” 

dialect (DIE-uh-lect). Noun. A form 
of a language, as used in a certain re- 
gion. Some words, pronunciation, and 
word-use are different from the usual 
form of the language. 

fossil (FOHS-ill). Noun. A bone or 
other part of the pody of a prehistoric 
animal or plant, or the footprints or 
other marks of the body as preserved 
in rocks. 

guided missile. Noun. A weapon, de- 
signed to be fired through the air, 


which can be guided to the target, This 
can be done either by setting controls 
in the missile before it is fired, or by 
controlling its flight by radio waves. 
neutral (NU-truhl; first u as in 
“cube.”) Adjective describing a per- 
son or government which does not take 
sides during an argument or a war. 
prosperous (PROHS-per-uhs). Adjec- 
tive meaning successful, well-off. 
radioactive thulium. (THOO-lih-um). 
Thulium is a rare metal. By putting 
it in an atomic furnace, it can be made 
radioactive: that is, it gives off rays. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Adriatic (ay-dree-AT-ihk; second a 
as in “at”). 

Bulganin (bool-GAH-neen). 

College des Croix Rouges (kol-EH] 
DAY CRWA ROOJ). 

Jura (JOOR-a; a as in “sofa”). 

Khrushchev (kroosh-TSHOV). 

Lausanne (lo-ZAN; o as in “obey”: 
a as in “at”). 

Malenkov (mah-lyen-KOV). 

Meilen (MI-lehn; i as in “ice”). 

Romansh (ro-MANSH; 0 as in “obey,” 
a as in “add”). 

Zurichsee (ZOOR-ihk-see). 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ~. EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 23 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Norby: David Wayne 
and Joan Lorring star in the episode 
entitled “Quiet War,” dealing with a 
humorous war between the sexes. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tiersland feature, “Davy Crockett and 
the Alamo.” completes the series of 
three films about the famous Tennessee 
Indian fighter who became a member 
of Congress and an Alamo hero. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: A 
one-hour adaptation of Eugene O'Neill’s 
classic. “The Emperor Jones.” The 
title role has not yet been announced. 
Everett Sloane will play the part of 
Smithers. 

(DuMont) Chicago Symphony: In- 
cluded in this concert conducted by 
— Schick is Borodin’s Symphony 
ZZ. 

10:15 p.m. (CBS) A _ special broadcast 
from Rotary International’s Golden An- 
niversary Convention in Chicago. U.S. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field will pay tribute to Rotary and to 
the celebrating countries in whose 
honor the Golden Anniversary U. S. 
postage stamps are being issued. Arthur 
Compton, Nobel Prize-winning scientist 
and former Chancellor of Washington 
University. will speak on the presenta- 
tion of the 1955-56 Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships to students of many na- 
tions. (Not WCBS. N. Y.) 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 24 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “How 
Beautiful with Shoes.” from the story 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. is tonight’s 
title. This is the drama of a simple- 
minded country girl who gets a glimpse 
of true beauty even though it is shown 
to her by a madman. Adapted by Ches- 
ter Hadley 

9:30 p.m. (CRS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven portrays Robert Louis 
Stevenson. the author-adventurer. in a 
dramatization of a true-life incident 
that took place while Stevenson was 
living among the natives of Samoa As 
“Tusitala.” the teller of tales, Stevenson 
tries to avert a war between two chicfs 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: In “Too 
Old for Dolls.” Larraine Day and Fran- 
chot Tone are the parents of a teen- 
age daughter who is undergoing the 
pangs of a new-found interest in boys. 

(ABC-TV ) Pond’s Theatre: “A Second 
Chance.” bv Nicholas Baehr. is the 
story of a Korean veteran who returns 
home minus a leg. His handicap is a 


great disannointment to his sports- 
writer father who wanted to live 
vicariously through his son's svorts 
career. 


10:00 p.m. (NRC-TV) tux Video Theatre: 
Hour adaptation of “So Dark the Nicht.” 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 25 


900 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of’ Stars: 
Jackie Cooper, acting the role of an 
ex-basketball player who has served a 
prison term for accepting a bribe to 
throw a game, comes face to face with 
his past when his fellow workers at the 
mill organize a basketball team and 
need his help. 

9:30 p.m. (MBS) Search That Never Ends: 
Drama Documentary on the progress 
of medical science. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 26 


1200 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report on the American 
Medical Association’s Rural Health 
Conference at Milwaukee, Wis. 


*. 





2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. New York. is 
the guest panelist. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Discussion program on a current topic 
by a panel of teenagers. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 

Dr. Morris Tepper, Chief of the Re- 

search Unit of the Weather Bureau's 

Scientific Services is interviewed by 

Watson Davis on “Tornadoes.” 

15 p.m. (ABC) Overseas Assignment: A 

new weekly program of feature news 

reports from two European correspond- 
ents discussing major developments of 
the week. Yale Newman reports from 

London and Robert Sturdevant from 


aris. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Host Clif- 
ton Fadiman has three guests visit him 
for a half-hour of enlightening conver- 
sation 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Charles Munch, the orchestra's regular 
conductor, leads a full-hour concert. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 27 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lyman Bryson leads a discussion on 
Schopenhauer’s “The World as Will 
and Idea.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton °55: Sched- 
uled for today is “Labor Strikes—Past, 
Present and Future” with Dean Brown 
of the Princeton faculty in charge. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frentiers of Faith: 
A memorial program about the late 
Gertrude Lawrence featuring scenes 
from one of her greatest successes, 
“Susan and God,” the stage play by 
Rachel Crothers. Miss Lawrence's hus- 
band, Richard Aldrich, author of “Ger- 
trude Lawrence as Mrs. A.,” wilh be 
interviewed. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV)-Opera Theatre: The 


original version of Moliere’s “The 
Would-Be Gentleman” in_ its first 
American performance. The play, 


which contains an opera with music by 
Richard Strauss, stars Wally Cox in the 
title role. (Background, pre-empted this 
week by the opera, will return next 
week at 3:00 p.m. which is to be its 
regular time. However, it will-again be 
pre-empted on March 13 by another 
program in the Elder Wise Men series 
entitled “A Conversation with Eamon 
de Valera.” 

(CBS-TV} Face the Nation: Ted 
Koop is moderator in a press interview 
with a noted political figure. (On CBS 
Raci~ at 10:05 p.m.) 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Dmi- 
tri Mitropolous conducts an hour-and- 
a-half concert featuring the Brahms 
Violin Coneerto with Yehudi Menuhin 
as soloist. Works by Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofiev will also be heard. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: From 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago. Marlin 
Perkins discusses “The Dog Relatives 
of the Animal Kingdom.” 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Ruth Geri Hagy is the moderator in 
this press interview which has a panel 
of four college students. (WABC-TV. 
N. Y.. carries this program the follow- 
ing Saturday.) 

(CBS) The Search: Heart Research 
at the University of Minnesota. This is 
the story of Dr. Ancel Keves’ 300 
human guinea pigs who are undersoing 
a long-range study at the Institute of 
Physiological Hygiene to try to find out 
new information on the cause and pre- 
vention of heart disease. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


. 


10:00 p.m 


MONDAY 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Death Is a 


TUESDAY 
9:00 p.m. 


:30 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. (NBC) A special broadcast in 


honor of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ 40th anniversary, “Journey 
from Yesterday,” stars David Wayne as 
narrator. Aline MacMahon and Everett 
Sloane have featured roles in this story 
of Emma and Joe Goshen, who began 
working in the men’s clothing industry 
in the early 1900's. 

(NBC-TV) Meet the Press. A noted 
personality is questioned by a panel of 
newspapermen: Lawrence Spivak is 
permanent pdnel member. 


:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 


dramatization of “Washington’s Fare- 
well to His Officers.” 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 


ing: A live transatlantic discussion of 
“Minority Problems in Metropolitan 
Areas.” The English participant will be 
the Mayor of Lambeth: the American 
participant will be Edward Miller. 
chairman of New York City’s Commit- 
tee on Puerto Rican Affairs and former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 


9:00 p.m. (CBS) Rudy Vallee Show: The 


first of a new Sunday night series fea- 
turing Rudy Vallee interviewing figures 
of the entertainment world. This re- 
places the Edgar Bergen show formerly 
hear? ot this time 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
H«lmes: An adaptation of “The Solitary 
Cyclist.” 

(NBC-TV) TV Playhouse: “Backfire” 
by Marc Brandel is the story of a 
sociology professor who has a pet 
theory about “anti-social” tynes. Ove 
of his students disagrees with him. The 
resolution of the conflict comes during 
a murder trial where the professor is 
testifying as an expert witress 
(NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Sh-w: “Tale of a Cayuse” tells of a 
young woman living on a ranch ir the 
Oregon wilderness during pioneer days. 


FEBRUARY 28 


Red Balloon” is the story of a wife 
and mother of two children who learns 
she has a brain hemorrhage. The field 
of neurosurgery is highlighted as she 
learns she must submit to a very deli- 
cate brain operation. 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 


Presents: Today's drama concerns a 
baseball player who learns quite sud- 
denly that he has tuberculosis. 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Dono- 


van's Brain.” Adapted by William 
Templeton (adapter of 1984”). the Curt 
Siodmak novel tells about Dr. Cory. 
who lives in the Arizona desert and 
who has been experimenting with keep- 
ing alive the brains of monkeys. Un- 
exnectedly Dr. Cory finds himself in 
possession of a human brain, that of a 
ruthless man named Donovan. 


MARCH 1 


(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Return in Triumph” is the story of 
Horatio Thomas, Governor, gentleman 
and self-made man. The drama dis- 
closes that hurt pride was the propel- 
ling factor in his rise to fame. 
(NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: “The 
Bishop’s Wife” stars Cary Grant and 
Phyllis Thaxter. 
(ABC-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
“Man in the Corner,” by Ernest Pen- 
drell, is a comedy-drama of a discon- 
tented factory foreman whose ambi- 
tions to. be a policeman are rudely 
shattered. But through a sudden turn 
of events, he gains self-respect and 
respect for his job. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Seduction of the Innocent, by Frederic 
Wertham, M.D. Rinehart, N. Y. 397 
pp., $4. 


Despite the rapid growth of juvenile 
delinquency and the violent nature of 
much recent teen-age crime, no one has 
found the key to this grave problem. 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, a psychiatrist 
who has been director of the mental 
hygiene clinic of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, believes that he has one 
answer. He accounts for the rise of 
juvenile delinquency as stemming large- 
ly from the increase of “crime comics.” 

In chapters copiously documented by 
quotations and pictures from comic 
books, Dr. Wertham hammers home 
the idea that children are being need- 
lessly exposed to training in cruelty, 
deceit, criminal and abnormal sexual 
practices, and belief in the fantastic. 
Even good parents are defeated by the 
effects of crime comics, according to 
Dr. Wertham, who has condueted an 
educational campaign against harmful 
comics for almost a decade. 

Dr. Wertham has little patience with 
those who hold that comics offer a 
peaceful outlet for youngsters’ aggres- 
siveness. Nor does he believe that chil- 
dren are helped to read through comics. 
As obstacles to reading he lists such 
“basic American” as oww, arghh, wham, 
bam, kapow, and many other barba- 
risms. The freedom of the press argu- 
ment against censorship he refutes by 
holding that “it is a distorted idea to 
think that democracy means giving good 
and evil an equal chance at expression.” 

This book is the fullest statement of 
the case against crime comics that has 
appeared. The point is somewhat be- 
labored, but it has not been blunted by 
its crusading force. 


American Heritage (Number One), 
edited by Bruce Catton. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 120 pp., $2.95. 


There is a richness in this first vol- 
ume of a new series devoted to state 
and local history that will delight all 
who enjoy reading about our past. Be- 
tween the hard covers of this popular 
magazine of history we have some 
notable contributions by men who have 
achieved prominence as historians or 
writers. Allan Nevins gives us a char- 
acter analysis of Henry Ford. Cleveland 
Amory reports on New York club life 
of an earlier day. Lucius Beebe brings 
to life a western mining boom town. 
The articles are short and sumptuously 
illustrated. They include material on 
the country store, steamboating, paint- 
ers of the plains, a king’s funeral, the 


writing of history, and the Civil War. 
Other valuable features are notes on 
current books and news of history. 


The Diminished Mind: A Study of 
Planned Mediocrity in Our Public 
Schools, by Mortimer Smith. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago 4, Ill. 150 pp., 
$2.75. 


“We used to take Mary to the zoo, 
and the school taught her arithmetic. 
Now we teach her arithmetic, and the 
school takes her to the zoo.” These lines 
and the sub-title of Mr. Smith’s book 
suggest the direction of his thoughts. 
He is dissatisfied with the “watering 
down” of public education, particularly 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Although he admits that not all of our 
youth can study physics and Latin, he 
believes that much more can be done 
to raise the level of accomplishment in 
basic skills and subject matter. 

A hard-hitting professional writer, 
Mr. Smith aims his heaviest blows at 
the life adjustment program and “social 
reconstruction.” The latter he links with 
indoctrination for a collectivist state. 
Mr. Smith is certainly not an enemy of 
public education. But he would take it 
away from “educationists” and restore 
it to “individual parents.” His views on 
modern education are gleaned from 
current literature and service on a local 
school board. They are likely to irritate 
teachers who believe that core programs 
are more than “juvenile bull sessions.” 


Public Education Under Criticism, by 
C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 414 pp., $6.35. 


Since the end of World War II there 
has been an umprecedented flood of 
criticism of the public schools. No single 
educator could hope to remain afloat in 
this sea of criticism. We are indebted, 
therefore, to Messrs. Scott and Hill of 
Yale’s Department of Edfication who 
have helped us get our bearings by pre- 
senting the criticisms and defenses in 
organized fashion. They have excerpted 
or printed in full over one hundred arti- 
cles which have appeared in_profes- 
sional and popular publications. Among 
the contributors both pro and con are 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Arthur Bestor, 
Henry Commager, James B. Conant, 
Ernest O. Melby, Albert Lynd, Harold 
Taylor, and Dorothy Thompson. 


Smoking and Cancer: A Doctor's Report, 
by Alton Ochsner. Julian Messner, 
Inc., N. Y. 86 pp., $2. 


“Lung cancer and heart disease, the 
greatest killers of our time, are now 
firmly linked to the fantastic increase 
of cigarette consumption in this coun- 
try,” according to Dr. Ochsner, an 
eminent surgeon and past president of 





the American Cancer Society. “Every 
type of smoking carries a deadly risk,” 
he claims. Of special interest is his con- 
cern for the teen-age smoker who 
lightly calls for a “pack of coffin-sticks,” 
and is getting precisely what he or- 
dered. Dr. Ochsner believes that filters 
are a hoax and charges that the ciga- 
rette industry has “failed dismally to 
discharge its manifest obligations.” 

Although Dr. Ochsner writes with 
some heat, his conclusions are buttressed 
by numerous scientific studies. Not the 
least valuable feature of this short and 
to-the-point report is the clear advice 
Dr. Ochsner offers on how to stop 
smoking. 


A Churchill Reader, edited by Colin R. 
Coote. Houghton Mifflin, N. Y. 414 
pp., $5. 


This book is appropriately sub-titled 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Sir Winston 
Churchill:” Its editor is a former Mem- 
ber of Parliament who is also a jour- 
nalist and an ardent admirer of the 
British Prime Minister. The quotations 
from Sir Winston’s speeches and writ- 
ings will certainly delight and stimulate 
readers who relish a keen phrase or 
want a quick backward look at the 
great events in which Churchill has par- 
ticipated. The selections are almost al- 
ways brief, and they are grouped into 
18 chapters which includes Sir Win- 
ston’s views “On Himself,” “On Russia,” 
“On Parliament and Parties,” “On 
War,” “On Britain and the Empire,” 
“On America,” and “On Human Con- 
duct.” 


The Children’s Hour, edited by Mar- 
jorie Barrows. 16 volumes. Spencer 
Press, Chicago, 6,000 pp., $119.50 
(deluxe ed.); $85 (school and library 
ed.). 


The editor of these volumes believes 
that “young children, exposed to both 
good reading and shoddy reading, 
really prefer the good.” She has relied 
upon responses to a questionnaire sent 
out to 125,000 children in making her 
selections for this handsome set of 
books. The result is that some 500 
authors, many of them distinguished, 
are represented in a variety of contri- 
butions which include fairy tales, old- 
time favorites, best-loved poems, mys- 
tery stories, myths and legends, sports, 
adventure, animal stories, heroes, and 
science fiction. Each of the 16 volumes 
contains stories that are related in sub- 
ject matter. Even the index is attrac- 
tively printed, for a well-conceived 
effort has been made here to make the 
stories easy on the eyes. Almost 2,000 
illustrations, many in color, will help to 
keep young readers interested in this 
treasure chest for many a year. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 














